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TRIPE TASTY DAY 
WAS PACKED hungry grocer 


In 1935, AN ENGLISH grocer found two 
dented, rusty cans of tripe marked “Choice 
—The Best” in his old stock. 

He opened one and ate it. The other was 
opened by London scientists. They fed the 
tripe to young, laboratory rats for twenty 
days. 

Canned in 1880 by a famous firm of 
American packers, the tripe failed to faze 
either the grocer or the rats, according to 
the International Tin Research and Devel- 
_* opment Council, Middlesex, England. 


There is more significance to this singular 
little news item than appears on the sur- 
face. For it underscores how fallacious a 
current popular belief is. 


Fallacy Exposed 


The belief: It isn’t safe to buy rusted, 
dented cans of food. Many women in your 


This and similar advertisements 
America’s most influential groups th 
fundamental facts about the canned 


1880 Container Was Dented and Rusty, Too 


community may have this belief 

As you know, food in cans keeps because 
uny spoilage organisms are destroyed by 
heat and because the can is hermetically 
sealed 

So, a dented can with rust spots on-the 
outside is just as safe as any other can. 


And Besides... 


You may have seen another popular 
fallacy about canned foods enacted in your 
own home. Your wife opens a can of food? 
Then, with all speed as if pursued by the 
Devil himself, she hurries to empty the 
open can into a china dish. 


Then and only then, she believes, is it 
safe to put the canned food into the re- 
frigerator. 


Well! Even the Department of Agricul- 


No difference inside. 


tell one of 
e simple and 
food industry. 


+..tasted choice, too. 


ture has a pamphlet on this one. For as has 
been shown many times over, it is as safe to 
leave food in an open can as to empty it 
into another container. The rule for keep- 
ing any food is ‘‘keep it cool and keep it 
covered.”” 

We both have a share in combating these 
and similar fallacies about canned foods. 
As the single largest maker of food con- 
tainers, we are intensely interested in hav- 
ing the true facts about canned foods widely 
understood. And you have a direct inter- 
est in your community’s understanding of 
canned foods and eating habits. So has 
every retail food advertiser in your town. 


“The Canned Food Hand- 
book”’ is a simple yet com- 
prehensive guide to the 
understanding of canned 
foods. It may be of great 
value to your food depart- | 
ment in planning advertising | 
with local food stores. A copy 
is available for the asking.) 


<= 
AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


These advertisements 
appear in “Editor & Publisher” 
the bible of the newspaper business. 
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This is the eleventh of a series of advertisements 
showing that “‘Performance by Washburn's covers 
every factor necessary for the production of 
highest quality seed. 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED CO., Moscow, Idaho 
Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


All Washburn’s seed peas and beans 
are handpicked —in air conditioned 
rooms with lighting that simulates 
normal daylight. 

You are thus assured of the best pos- 
sible seed as to purity of varietal type, 
high germination and vitality —a uni- 
form product that you can rely upon. 

Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 


is obtained not by chance but by plan 


ee KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
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@ You’ve seen plenty of cans like it! 
It’s just a round tin can. But you’d 
be amazed at its contents today. 

It carries lines, lures, hooks—even 
dried pork rind. In short, it’s a com- 
plete fishing kit for fliers forced down 
at sea. 

Thousands of these cans are being 
made to help fliers catch life-saving 
fish. That’s one reason why you 
can’t buy all the things you’d like in 
cans—certain fish, for instance. 

But someday soon you'll get them 
—and they’ll be fish you’ve never 
caught! For example: appetizing and 
nutritious soupfin shark, sablefish, 
anglers and many other varieties. 


And they’ll come to you as whole- 
some and ocean-fresh as the salmon, 
sardines and tuna you still enjoy in 
cans today. Cans are perfect con- 
tainers for fish—each a miniature 
“cooking kettle,” sealed and safe. 
To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental cans. 


POST-WAR PLANNING: We'll be glad to discuss 
future uses or improvements of your product 
or package and help in your post-war plan- 
ning. Write Post-War Planning Dept., 100 
E. 42nd Street, N Y.C., or Continental Can 
Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal. 


CAN 


wEW AND BETTE 


ded to Plant 78, 
Illinois 
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EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


ECREATION—When you have grown tired from 
Q contantly inspecting the work in the cannery from 

the receipt of the raw produce, through all the 
operations until safely sealed in cans, and stored in 
the warehouse, and you sneak into your office for a 
moment’s quiet and rest, you do not want to read about 
ceiling prices, or rules and regulations, so let’s get 
away from all this for a moment. But we'll stick to 
business. 


Does all your literature—envelopes, letterheads, 
bills, checks, etc., carry the plain message that you are 
canners of foods, and preferably with some mention 
of their kinds? This sort of direct advertising would 
cost you nothing, yet it can be most effective, as well 
as informative among new customers. 


Do you continue to call them canned GOODS, instead 
of canned FOODS in your literature, price lists, etc., 
and also in your conversation? You are canning 
FOODS, a far more interesting and important matter 
than the paints, powders, putty and poisons that are 
also packed in cans and called GOODS by right. All 
the world is interested in foods, but only some, and at 
state] intervals, in the canned goods. You are in the 
food business; push it. 


You are marking each can intended for the Govern- 
men’ with the name of the product in the can; are you 
mar! ng all your cans so that the housewife, the re- 
taille the wholesaler and the transportation company 
can’ .10w what is in that can, if by any chance—as so 
ofter happens—it should lose its label? Your cus- 
tome s will appreciate this courtesy. So will your 
ware ousemen! There could then be no excuse for 
ship; ag out pie gooseberries labelled as green peas, 
and: jected as being sour! (See ’44 Almanac, page 184.) 


Ai while roaming over neglected opportunities, 
Pern © us to put a plug in for greater courtesy towards 
our  overnment officials, great and small, State and 
local, 1s well as National. Accord them the honor of 
their station, addressing them with their title, and 
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their full name, especially when speaking to public 
audiences. The Rotary custom of addressing members 
by their first name is fine at the luncheon table, but it 
ought not to be carried out in public. It is all right 
between individuals, but not for general use. One of 
the hardest jobs for reconstruction, after the war, will 
be to maintain dignity, especially towards our various 
Governments, but towards business as well. When 
you destroy or wound respect for authority you do an 
irreparable damage. And there will be a concerted 
drive towards this “commonizing” of all individuals 
and institutions. Such vulgarity does not make for 
better individual or business interest; it means a loss 
of respect, and that is difficult to replace or revive. 
As a post-war effort that should be listed as a “must,” 
for we fear there will be a great amount of subversive 
effort, along the line of the old Communistic practice 
of leveling all persons and things down to a common 
basis, when the war ends. Its aim is the destruction 
of all authority, which in essence means anarchy. 


And while in school, or rather at recreation, let’s 
study some etymology: you remember: “all proper 
names and places should begin with capital letters.” 
Thus “Government” should always be capitalized, 
similarly all States. This not only is their due but it 
makes for clarity in type. “The state of Ohio states” 
“From other parts of the state come reports.” Just 
is not right, is it? 


Well, you better get back to your job, because you 
will want to watch every single can to see that it is 
just right, and that every bit of the crop is rushed into 
cans, while in prime condition, and to get as many cans 
as possible. (a) Because you are anxious to help feed 
our fighting boys, and our home folks, and (b) because 
more cans of worth while foods will bring you added 
income and profit. 


BROKERS HAPPY—The Counsel for the National 
Food Brokers Association has just recently sum- 
marized a decision of the Court, in this manner: 


_ “Every legitimate food broker has good reason to be 
elated with the recent decision of the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals (reprinted in full hereinafter) hold- 
ing that the true brokerage function cannot be dis- 
guised for purposes of evading or circumventing OPA 
Price Regulations. The defendants in this case were 
found by the Court to have been performing the true 
brokerage function, but collecting their brokerage 
from the buyer. OPA charged that the defendants 
were brokers within the meaning of the famous 
Amendment No. 14 to MPR 306, and therefore that 
the amount paid by the buyer to the brokers plus the 
amount paid by the buyer to the seller could not ex- 
ceed the seller’s maximum price. The defendants, who 
were collecting their brokerage from the buyer in addi- 
tion to the ceiling price paid by the buyer to the seller, 
claimed that they were not brokers within the meaning 
of the Regulation. 


“The Court noted that the defendants were origin- 
ally brokers being paid commissions by the processors; 
that following enactment of the Robinson-Patman Act 
they changed their method of doing business by be- 
coming buyers and sellers on their own account; and 
that on August 2, 1943, when Amendment No. 14 was 
issued, defendants again changed their method of 
doing business so as to collect their commission on the 
theory that they were acting as agents for the buyers. 


“The Court made special reference to the fact that in 
fixing the maximum price to be charged by the proces- 
sors the Administrator made allowance for brokerage 
commissions, and observed that to permit the broker- 
age to be collected from the buyer, at the same time 
letting the processor receive the full price already 
fixed high enough to include brokerage, would be to per- 
mit the processor to receive more than his portion of 
the maximum and would require the buyer to pay 
higher than the maximum. 


“The Court held that the defendants are in fact 
brokers who in the normal way of doing business re- 
ceive compensation by way of brokerage commission 
paid by the processors or sellers; and the court stated 
that 


. only where there is a desire to avoid the 
effect of some law is there ordinarily any occasion 
to act as independent dealers or to charge broker- 
age commissions to buyers.’ 


“We interpret this decision as supporting and up- 
holding the hands of the OPA Administrator who as 
long ago as March 5, 1943, said in a letter to President 
Wayne Clarke: 


“*Any scheme under which the sales agent of 
the principal takes title to the goods in the guise of 
a speculator or jobber and any scheme under 
which the sales agent collects for his sales service 
from the buyer when he is in fact representing the 
manufacturer is a violation of the price regula- 
tions. The manufacturer or processor, the broker 
and buyer participating in such schemes are all 
violating the price regulation.’ 


“This high Federal Court couldn’t be fooled ‘nto 
holding that a person performing a true brokerage 
function was not a broker simply because he dressed 
himself up to look like a buyer or because he collecied 
his compensation from the buyer.” 

(The trial was held June 27th; decided July 27th.) 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY—You have most cer- 
tainly been .following the victorious march of our 
troops in France, and elsewhere, and if so you have 
noted that even in a great city of over 3 million, sur- 
rounded by one of the most fertile countries on the 
globe, Paris, the first thing they begged for was food. 
And the hardest job our army had was to rush 
thousands of tons of food stuffs of all kinds, to answer 
these demands. And to keep them coming! What was 
shown in Paris has been happening in all the cities and 
towns of that now liberated, but badly mauled country 
—they have all been on a restricted diet, and most of 
their stores of foods, etc., were taken by the Germans, 
when found, or destroyed. It is too late in the season 
to expect them to be able to raise needed foods, for if 
the war has done nothing else it has taught us a lot 
of geography, and especially that they have very cold 
weather in Italy and France, when we thought those 
countries especially were always balmy and warm. 
So they face a hard winter before they can get back to 
anything like normal production. All of which means 
a heavy draft upon food supplies and the elimination 
of every possible danger of surplus foods crashing 
down on our markets, as in the first World War. 


Don’t weary on the job of producing foods of every 
kind, in as great abundance as long hours and hard 
work can produce. Our boys and girls are being fed, 
today at the front with emergency rations, but as soon 
as possible they will be fed the usual substantial meals 
provided, including canned fruits and vegetables, and 
no single soul would ever begrudge them it. If they 
get it, it will be because you have done a full part in 
providing it; if ever there happens a shortage in that 
supply, and they have to go hungry, for even one day 
because of that shortage, we’ll never forgive ourselves, 
will we? As an industry you are doing a grand job, 
and old Dame Nature of late seems willing to help cut. 
Let us hope she holds off the frosts proportionat:ly 
as late as she began the rains, and kept the cold on 
until late in the spring. 


It is a grand part you are playing in this war, «nd 
right richly do you deserve the “A’s” and “E’s” ¢ iat 
are being awarded; but like the sturdy private in ‘he 
ranks, you do not seek rewards, you just want to 2el 
the glow of satisfaction in doing your full duty: to 
be able to say: “I did my part in full to the limit of ay 
ability.” 


Greater than ships, or planes, or armaments--is 
FOOD! 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government regulations directed to the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the wartime production and distribution of processd foods. 


SNAP BEAN CEILING PRICES 


Maryland and Jersey Prices To Be 
Announced Later 


[PPR-1, Sup. 7, Amd. 6, 8/30/44] 


Ceiling prices for 1944 packed snap 
beans produced in all areas except New 
Jersey and Maryland, were established 
Aug. 31 by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Ceilings for these two states 
will be announced later, OPA said. 

These ceilings, effective August 30, 
1944, for sales to civilians are gross 
maximum prices from which subsidy pay- 
ments of 11 cents per dozen No. 2 cans 
and 54 cents per dozen No. 10 cans are 
to be subtracted. This subsidy payment 
is made to hold the general level of prices 
to the consumer where they were last 
year. 

No subsidy is payable on sales to Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies. Maxi- 
mum prices provided for those sales are 
96 percent of the gross maximum prices 
spelled out in today’s supplement to Food 
Products Regulation No. 1. 


BASE PERIOD 


Snap beans are priced by the same 
formula used in setting ceilings for other 
1944 packed vegetables. Each processor 
establishes his own base price. For 
processors in Areas 1, 2, 9, 10 and 11, 
this base price is the weighted average 
selling price for the first 60 days of the 
1941 spring pack. For processors in the 
other areas, the base price is the 
weighted average selling price for the 
first 60 days of the 1941 spring and fall 
packs. 

The supplement provides “permitted 
increases” which may be added to base 
prices. These increases were computed 
by OPA from a cost study of the indus- 
try and from additional cost data sup- 
plied ‘y the industry and they include 
an ad-ustment to bring over-all industry 


profit to the level of the average profit 
earne. in 1940 and 1941. 

Th. -um of processor’s base price plus 
the pc mitted increase for each can size, 
sieve -'ze, grade and style of pack con- 
stitu!. his ceiling price provided it falls 
withi' the price range provided in the 
supp! .ent. When this figure is higher 
than o top of the range, his ceiling may 
not + ced the top figure in the range. 
If th ‘gure is lower than the bottom of 
ther se, he may come up to the lowest 
figury the range. 

PRICES 

Ex .nles of permitted increases and 
price anges for canned snap _ beans 
grow: 1 major production areas are: 

Ai 1 (Maine, N. H., Vt., Mass., 
R. 1. ! Conn.) —For whole snap beans, 


‘Please turn to page 22) 
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OPA ANNOUNCES CLING PEACH 
AND SWEET CHERRY CEILINGS 


Maximum prices for the 1944 packs of 
Canned Cling Peaches and Canned Sweet 
Cherries produced in California were 
established this week by the Office of 
Price Administration through Amend- 
ments 4 and 5 to Supplement 7 to Food 
Products Regulation 1. The new Cherry 
ceilings are about 2%c for a No. 2% can 
higher at the retail level than last year’s 
prices. Retail Peach ceilings will remain 
the same. 

The same method of pricing is followed 
as for other 1944 packs, using a base 
price determined on sales made during 
the first 60 days of the 1941 pack, a 
stated permitted increase and a price 
range within which the adjusted price 
must fall. Raw fruit costs in the new 
ceilings are based at the rate of $60.00 


TABLE 3. 


per ton for Cling Peaches, the same as 
last year, and $233.00 per ton for 
Cherries, as recommended by WFA and 
approved by OES. The Cherry price is 
an increase of $41.00 per ton over 
growers’ prices allowed last year. Per- 
mitted increases and price ranges stated 
in the orders cover the various can sizes, 
grades and styles of pack. 


Processors who were not in business 
in 1941, or who made no sales during the 
base period, and consequently have no 
base price, will use a price at the middle 
of the range. Provisions are made for 
pricing can sizes other than those covered 
by the formula, for pricing glass packs 
and for figuring maximum prices for 
syrup packs of a density which does not 
correspond to the grade of the fruit. The 
permitted increases and price ranges per 
dozen containers are given in accompany- 
ing tables. 


PERMITTED INCREASES AND PRICE RANGES PER DOZEN CONTAINERS FOR 


PROCESSORS OF PACKED SWEET CHERRIES WHO MADE SALES DURING THE BASE PERIOD. 


No. 2% Cans No. 10 Cans 
Style and Permitted Price Permitted Price 
grade increase ranges increase ranges 
Light, unpitted: 
Fancy $1.13 $3.59-$3.89 $4.08 $13.13-$13.25 
Choice 1.05 3.39- 3.55 3.79 11.78- 12.34 
Standard -96 3.17- 3.25 3.49 11.11- 11.49 
TABLE 3. PERMITTED INCREASES AND PRICE RANGES PER DOZEN CONTAINERS FOR 


PROCESSORS WHO MADE SALES OF THE STYLE OF PACK YELLOW CLING PEACHES 
BEING PRICED DURING THE BASE PERIOD. 


Yellow clings, halves and quartered: 
Fancy 
Choice 
Standard 
Seconds 
Water 
Pie 
Solid pack pie P 

Yellow clings, sliced: 

Fancy 
Choice 
Standard 
Seconds 
Water 
Pie 
Solid pack pie P 


$0. 


53 
48 


$2.52-$2.68 $1.88 $8.41-$8.97 
2.28- 2.40 1.70 7.81- 8.31 
2.06- 2.22 1.53 7.05- 7.49 
1.87- 1.95 1.34 5.63- 6.33 
1.22 6.08- 6.72 
1.76 7.36- 7.88 
2.52- 2.68 1.90 8.51- 8.79 
2.32- 2.44 1.80 7.95- 8.35 
2.12- 2.24 1.63 7.22- 7.66 
1.90- 2.00 1.44 5.78- 6.44 
1.34 6.23- 6.59 
1.98 7.43- 8.19 


For any grade of yellow cling peaches, diced, packed in No. 2% or No. 10 cans: 
. The permitted increase is the same amount as that named above for the same grade and container 
type and size of yellow cling peaches, halves and quartered ; and 
The processor shall figure the limitations of the price range by adding $0.06, in the case of No. 214 
cans, or $0.20, in the case of No. 10 cans, to the bottom and top respectively of the price range named 
above for the same grade and container type and size of yellow cling peaches, halves and quartered. 


SURPLUS FOODS DISPOSAL 
PLANS 


Appointment of a Regional Advisory 
Committee on Surplus Foods Disposal 
has been announced by F. D. Cronin, 
Regional Director of the Office of Dis- 
tribution of the War Food Administra- 
tion, New York City. 


The committee has already drawn up 
and unanimously approved a plan for 
the handling of foods in the Northeast 
Region and submitted it to the Washing- 
ton office of the War Food Administra- 
tion for approval, 
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The committee suggested basic princi- 
ples to govern the surplus foods disposal 
program. They include, disposal of sur- 
plus holdings of foodstuffs as soon as 
possible after a surplus is certain; hold- 
ing of foodstuffs released for civilians in 
the United States through normal trade 
channels in a manner equitable to all in- 
terested groups; speculative activities 
will not be allowed, and offering will be 
widespread enough to eliminate monopo- 
listic acquisitions; the rate of disposal 
and the geographic distribution will be 
arranged to prevent disruption of mar- 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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POST WAR PLANNING--- 


While we may not be willing to even 
sheepishly admit it, the truth is we are 
all engaged right now in more or less 
post-war planning. The news from the 
battlefronts is so favorable we can not 
be blamed for it. A lot of this has to do 
with our future operations. Let’s think 
things out a little in order to clarify our 
planning if possible. 

Probably the most of us are of the 
opinion we must have some new products 
with which to meet later a great deal 
more serious competition than we face 
at present. In every such instance we 
are plagued with the thought of whether 
we ought to go after a class market, or 
be content with a smaller number of 
sales at a higher margin of profit than 
we could get when making a lot of sales 
in a popular priced line. Judgment most 
often leans toward the lower price line 
and we step smack into a field already 
crowded. Usually after we are in it for 
a while we see a competitor or two sell- 
ing a line quite identical with ours, see 
him sell it without any particular diffi- 
culty and we know at considerable profit. 
We then wonder why we did not start to 
do likewise in the beginning. Such 
errors of judgment are common. 


SALESMANSHIP 

Last week a number of salesmen for a 
wholesale house, short of many goods 
usually carried, received a small lot of 
woven straw shopping bags. They were 
priced at less than a dollar by the buyer 
and given to the sales force with the 
thought that they be sold with the sug- 
gestion the retail dealer buy a small 
quantity, say a half dozen to be retailed 
at $1.25. Immediately the sales force 
concluded the item would not sell, that it 
was too high priced. A great deal of 
jesting was done about the bags but 
only the buyer sold a couple of dozen 
over the phone. One of the sales force 
who was always willing to take a chance 
took out a sample and during an hour 
or two in connection with other work sold 
two and a half dozen and the next morn- 
ing sold the remainder of the lot before 
noon. To make the show-up conclusive 
a buyer for a large retail outlet came 
in the salesroom as the salesman was 
bringing in his sample bag. He in- 
quired about it, looked it over and placed 
an order for later delivery or as soon as 
stock was available for more bags than 
were in the first order bought by the 
wholesaler. You see, the successful sales- 
man was not afraid of his price. 

Then, too, a planned sales talk was a 
part of that salesman’s program. Very 
simply he pointed out to prospects that 
the bag was woven by hand, that it was 
made of straw, that it contained a great 
deal more straw than a straw hat, but 


that it sold for less than a straw hat, 
even the cheapest. Invariably the man 
got this over before he told the cost to 
the retail dealer even though the cost was 
often asked at once. He prepared his 
customers’ minds for the presentation of 
the price and cushioned the shock, if 
there might be one. He remembered 
that in these times he had seen many 
housewives on cars and busses carrying 
filled brown paper shopping bags, some- 
times with the advertisment of some food 
dealer on them, and that while those 
paper shopping bags were often given 
away in the piping times of peace that 
now he sees the same food buyers carry- 
ing home the week-end stock of food in 
waterproof bags smelling to high Heaven. 
The idea occurred to him that both the 
“giveaway” bag and the waterproof one 
were strictly utilitarian while his was 
pretty in light and gay colors. Naturally 
this suggested the argument that many 
would carry home food in the attractive 
bag when they would wish to avoid using 
one of the more drab affairs. He had 
some splendid sales arguments, presented 
them forcibly and got the business. 


Remember this in your post-war plan- 
ning when attempting to decide which 
price level to embark on, the high one 
or the low one. Remember that if your 
article has merit, usually associated with 
quality in canned foods, that it can gen- 
erally be sold at a reasonably high price 
if the sales presentation is properly 
based on sound arguments and forcibly 
enough presented. Sometimes you will 
not even have to present a new article 
to the public but only develop a use for 
yours in some field exploited by others. 
Such exploitation all depends on the 
validity of your sales arguments. For 
instance, the head of our home food de- 
partment wanted to buy the other day a 
jar of a prepared mixture for making 
ice cream which is quite scarce. The 
clerk waiting on her did not have what 
she wanted but she did have cans of 
condensed milk. She suggested one of 
these be bought and to clinch her argu- 
ment said, “There is a recipe leaflet on 
the top of the can giving about twenty 
recipes for the use of this condensed 
milk but among them there is none for 
the making of ice cream. Evidently the 
makers considered the product of so 
much use in ice cream making they 
printed a recipe right on the label, 
taking no chances that the housewife 
would miss it.” Needless to say, the sale 
was made. 


PLAN WELL 


Go ahead with your planning but make 
it practical and above all else, do not 
depend on the past reputation of your 
goods for uniform excellence for the 
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Whether to produce a new product to meet stiffer competition, or to more forcibly sell the 
old one—By BETTER PROFITS. 


launching of the new item. Think out 
your sales plan as well as the manufac- 
turing formula. This is probably most 
important. 

In a wholesale grocers warehouse the 
other day I saw a large case and then 
another and another filled with the con- 
tents of retail packages of dehydrated 
soups. The manufacturers saw little 
ahead of the immediate sale of the prod- 
uct to the wholesaler in the face of the 
establishment in some demand of one or 
two like products. The sale was made 
all right but few sales were made to 
retail grocers in turn. The housewives 
of the community were unaware of this 
new commodity in their midst and re- 
frained from buying it in large numbers, 
As I saw a half dozen clerks cutting open 
and emptying the packages of soup I 
saw in my mind a pretty good picture 
of the end to a lot of post-war planning 
if it is not soundly based on an adequate 
merchandising plan, as well as a manu- 
facturing idea. 


You do not need a small fortune with 
which to start the sales promotion of 
your new item. A leading canner is 
marketing again this summer a sauce 
for meats, fish, etc., and also to be used 
in making catsup or chili sauce. While 
no newspaper advertising is being done, 
the sales representative of the packer 
saw to it that a bottle was placed on the 
desk of each salesman in each house 
where the goods were sold. This was not 
simply placed on the desks but was set 
in a display card telling what the product 
is and its varied uses. It would do the 
originator of the product and its sales 
promotion manager good if they could 
overhear the salesmen with the card be- 
fore them rattling of the merits of the 
product like those who have sold it be- 
fore. The sales talks are convincing 
and they are getting the product into 
retail stores where it will be available 
to the public. 

A thought for you right here. The 
formula on this product calls for the 
use of nearly a full bottle in making a 
batch of catsup or chili sauce together 
with salt, other ingredients and 21 
pounds of tomatoes. As long as ‘t is 
comparatively new in many sections, in- 
asmuch as 21 pounds of tomatoes is a 
pretty good size lot, why not guar: atee 
results if directions are followe or 
money back for ingredients used? The 
more assurance of’ satisfaction you can 
present with your product, the easie: will 
your pathway be to ultimate increased 
sales and profits. 

Do your post-war sales planning «arly 
but soundly. Include comprehensive 
ideas for sales helps in all plans. You 
will have fewer headaches if you co! 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


“A” AWARD WINNERS 


“4° Award winners as announced last 
week by WFA are: Maine—Black & Gay, 
plants at Brooks and Thomaston; Indiana 
—Everitt Packing Co., Underwood; Wis- 
consin—Libby, McNeill & Libby, Hart- 
ford; Rockfield Canning Co., plants at 
Granville and Jackson; California—E. A. 
Couture Dehydrator, Modesto; Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, plants at Sacramento 
and Sunnyvale; Matmor Canning Co., 
Inc., Woodland; Mission Valley Canning 
Co., San Jose; Oregon—Rogers Canning 
Co., plants at Athena and Milton; and 
Washington — Bozeman Canning Co., 
plants at Ellensburg, Monroe, Mt. 
Vernon, and Waitsburg; and the National 
Fruit Canning Company, Chehalis. The 
“A” award, is presented by WFA to food 
processors who meet rigidly high stan- 
dards similar to those required of plants 
qualifying for the Army-Navy ‘“E” 
award. 

NO “A” CELEBRATION 


Winning the “A” Award means no 
celebration for a food processing plant 
at Tilghman, Md. Funds which might 
have been spent in this manner will be 
used to build an addition to a local 
church. A bronze plaque bearing the 
names of company employees and other 
townspeople serving in the armed forces, 
will be placed in the new addition. 


ANSWERING THE WAREHOUSE 
PROBLEM 


The first shipments of food to be stored 
in the Atchison, Kansas, mine—converted 
into a huge cold storage warehouse—are 
scheduled to move in on August 31, the 
WFA said Aug. 30. From 10 to 12 cars 
will be on track and, barring unfavorable 
weather conditions, will start moving 
into storage early that afternoon. The 
new s!orehouse is located about two miles 
from Atchison. The mine has been con- 
verte’ into a cold-storage unit by WFA 
in or-r to ease the strain on cooler stor- 
age space, and to make room for foods 
that ’ ‘il be marketed this fall and dur- 
Ing o ser seasons of peak agricultural 
prodv ion. It will provide storage space 
for . wide variety of agricultural 
prod. particularly commodities from 
the ) |-west and Far West. 


- RANGE JUICE OFFERED 


Or ze juice amounting to 11,249 cases 
was « cred for sale last week by WFA 
to a!  rocessors of this product. This 
rema from 27,609 cases recently 
offer to the original processors, and is 
liste’ 1s follows: 2,117 cases 6 No. 10 
cans, \ or Fancy at Savannah, Ga.; 
3,103 ses 6 No. 10 cans, A or Fancy at 
Rich: nd, Va.; and 6,029 cases 12-46- 
ounce cans Standard at Atlanta, Ga. 


ye vill not be received after August 


CRANBERRY CROP SMALL 


The 1944 Massachusetts Cranberry 
crop is expected to total about 230,000 
barrels compared with 485,000 barrels 
harvested in 1943 and 424,800 barrels for 
the ten-year 1933-42 average. Unfavor- 
able weather conditions are responsible 
for this, the smallest crop since that of 
1921, when production was only 208,000 
barrels. 


PACK STATISTICS PUBLISHED 


National Canners Association’s Di- 
vision of Statistics has completed com- 
pilation of statistics for the 1943 packs 
and distributed them to members in two 
parts, part one covering vegetables and 
part two fruits. 


JOSEPH WEBER PASSES AWAY 

Joseph Weber, President of the Durand 
(Wisconsin) Canning Company, died 
Aug. 28, following an illness of several 
years. Funeral service was held from 
St. Mary’s Catholic Church at Durand 
on Wednesday, Aug. 30, at 9 A.M. Mr. 
Weber was President of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association in 1942 and served 
on the Association’s Board of Directors 
during the years 1932, 1933, 1940 and 
1941. He was a director of the National 
Canners Association at the time of his 
death. He had been connected with the 
Durand Canning Company since 1921 
and had been active in the management 
of the company the last fifteen years. He 
is survived by his widow, one son, Ray- 
mond, and two daughters. 


FELSHAW RESIGNS GYPSUM 


POST 


C. L. Felshaw, September 1, resigned 
his position as President and Manager 
of the Gypsum Canning Company, Port 
Clinton, Ohio, and Vice-President and 
Manager of the Northport Cherry Fac- 
tory, Inc., Northport, Michigan, posi- 
tions he has held since January 1, 1941. 
Mr. Felshaw has been in the canning 
business for the past 18 years and prior 
to 1941 was associated with the Clyde 
Kraut Company. 


MORE ’SHORE FIRES 


Fires continue to break out in can- 
neries on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
for last week there was a truck fire at 
the factory of the Fox Canning Company 
at Easton, and another in the labor 
quarters of Harrison & Jarboe at the 
Chapel plant. Just a week ago there 
was a $100,000 fire at the Snow Hill 
Canning Company, and earlier in the 
season the plant of S. E. W. Friel at 
Queenstown was completely burned out. 
More recently, there was a sizable fire 
at the plant of Leonard A. Simmons at 
Madison when some 80,000 cases of empty 
cans were destroyed. 
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LEE TAYLOR JOINS NCA STAFF 


Effective October 1, Lee A. Taylor, 
Secretary of the Association of New 
York State Canners, will join the staff 
of National Canners Association as 
Secretary of the NCA Planning Com- 
mittee. Mr. Taylor is well fitted for his 
new work as a result of considerable ex- 
perience in general trade association 
work and an intimate acquaintance with 
eanners, after six years as Secretary to 
the New York association. 


WILLIAM H. CORRELL DEAD 


William H. Correll, Co-Manager of the 
Mineral Point Canning Cooperative, 
Mineral Point, Wisconsin, died August 
26 following an illness of two months. 
Mr. Correll was about 65 years of age 
and had been connected with the canning 
company for about 19 years. He served 
as a Director of the Wisconsin Canners 
Association in 1942 and 1943. He is 
survived by his widow, one son and one 
daughter. 


An Air Corps life raft fishing kit is 
exhibited by Mrs. Ethel Fischer of Con- 
tinental Can Company. Designed for the 
use of airmen who are forced down at 
sea, this emergency fishing kit contains 
everything they need for catching various 
kinds of fish—a dip net with a substan- 
tial handle, three sets of lines, extra 
hooks and a sharpener for them, arti- 
ficial bait (pork rind), a small harpoon, 
an all-purpose knife, and directions for 
using the kit printed on water-proof 
paper. 

Manufactured in one of Continental’s 
plants, this container is a 3x9-inch, key- 
opening can, made from tin plate 
throughout and lithographed with a gray 
coat. The metal container offers the ad- 
vantage of being tamper-proof in storage. 
It is hermetically sealed so that there is 
no corrosion of the metal parts in the 
kit, and it provides a valuable container 
for catching or storing water and bail- 
ing out the boat if necessary, 
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CAN MANUFACTURERS ON THE AIR 


To reach consumers with Can Story via Martha Deane and 


Alfred McCann Programs—Miss Allen makes Telecast. 


The Can Manufacturers Institute is 
now employing radio as the means of 
making American consumers more aware 
of the tremendously important part 
which the steel and tin can plays in the 
nation’s life, both in war and peace. 

The Institute assumed participation in 
the Martha Deane program, heard over 
Station WOR every Monday through 


MARTHA DEANE and APPROPRIATE VASE 


Friday from 2:00 to 2:30 p.m. EWT for 
a 39-week period beginning Monday, 
August 7. 

Effective October 2nd, the Institute 
will also participate in Alfred McCann’s 
“Your Food Hour,” heard over Station 
WOR every Monday through Friday 
from 9:30 to 10:00 o’clock, EWT. 


Sponsorship of these two programs 
mark the first time that the Institute has 
used radio in its long-range advertising 
and public relations campaign. The 
programs which are directed to women 
in the home are being used by the Can 
Manufacturers Institute to determine 
how effectively its story can be told on 
the air. 


MISS ALLEN MAKES TELECAST 


On Friday evening, August 11, as part 
of the Institute’s extensive program, 
Jean Allen, director of consumer infor- 
mation of the Institute, made a telecast 
from Station WBKB—the Paramount 
owned television station in Chicago. 

Miss Allen appeared before the tele- 
vision cameras seated at a table. On the 
table were many cans—such as food, 
beer, tennis ball and candy containers— 
familiar to Amcrican consumers prior 
to the outbreak of war. Also on the table 
were these same cans in their new roles 
—containers for C rations, blood plasma, 
bomb fuses, emergency drinking water 
and medicines. 


Thus, with the aid of television, Miss 
Allen was able to make her audience 
realize more fully than would be possible 
by any other means of communication 
why many containers are no longer avail- 
able on the homefront. Today, cans are 
at war. 


WFA REORGANIZES FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE BRANCH 


War Food Administration, August 24, 
announced a reorganization of the Office 
of Distribution’s Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, placing all fruit sections under 
a Fruit Marketing Division, and all 
vegetable sections under a Vegetable 
Marketing Division. Under the new set 
up the Fruit Marketing Division will 
handle both fresh and processed fruit 
programs, and the Vegetable Marketing 
Division fresh and processed vegetable 
programs. 

Donald F. McMillen will head the 
Fruit Marketing Division, while Leonard 
S. Fenn will be Acting Chief of the 
Vegetable Marketing Division. Both di- 
visions will be under the direction of E. 
A. Meyer, Chief of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, and Paul M. Williams, 
Assistant Chief. 

The Canned Fruit and Vegetable Sec- 
tion formerly headed by Merritt Greene, 
has been reformed into two new sections. 
Mr. Greene will be in charge of the 
Canned and Frozen Vegetable Section, 
while George N. Pfarr will head the 
Canned and Frozen Fruit Section. Other 
sections of the branch remain unchanged. 
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JOINS BROKERAGE FIRM 


Elwin H. Peterson has announced his 
resignation from General Foods Corpor- 
ation after a period of 19% years to join 
the Detroit food brokerage firm of Peter- 
son & Vaughan, Inc. Peterson has been 
located in Detroit for the past six years 
as District Representative for General 
Foods, prior to that time holding a simi- 
lar position in Grand Rapids and Fort 
Wayne. His experience started with the 
old Postum Company and was in various 
capacities of retail salesman, retail sales 
supervisor, jobbing and institution sales- 
man and district representative. 

Mr. Peterson will be in charge of a 
newly created department specializing in 
retail merchandising service. This retail 
sales service department will soon be 
made available to those principals desir- 
ing this type of promotional work among 
all classes of retail trade in Detroit and 
eastern Michigan markets. 


NORTHWEST ADMITS 
MONTANA 


Northwest Canners Association has 
let down the bars to canners in Montana 
who are now eligible to become members 
of the Association. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


COL. PHILLIPS GIVEN BIRTHDAY 
SALUTE 


Representatives of the Phillips Pack- 
ing Company from Maine to Texas, from 
Oregon to Florida and from New York 
to California, Aug. 31 joined in a birth- 
day tribute to Colonel Albanus Phillips, 
veteran President of the Company in the 
presentation of a large silver plaque, 
mounted on a mahogany shield, inscribed: 
“To Colonel Albanus Phillips, President, 
Phillips Packing Company, on the occa- 
sion of his 73rd birthday anniversary, 
with renewed assurances of our esteem, 
respect and devotion.” Carved into the 
silver shield were the names of 82 sales 
representatives, from every state in the 
Union. 


The unique and beautiful gift, a 
tribute of esteem from all the Company’s 
sales representatives, was formally pre- 
sented Colonel Phillips by Secretary 
Edwin C. Hopkins, Jr., who received it 
from E. D. Cambon, of New Orleans, for 
many years sales representative of the 
Company in that city. 


Many years ago sales representatives 
of the Company from coast to coast 
started the custom of observing each 
recurring birthday anniversary of 
Colonel Phillips. Until the beginning of 
the war this observance took the form of 
a “birthday shower” of carload orders 
for Phillips Delicious canned foods. With 
the Company’s activities now largely 
confined to the war effort, however, sales 
representatives substituted the silver 
plaque of “esteem, respect and devotion” 
for the customary carload orders. 


FRUIT TESTING GROUP TO MEET 


The New York State Fruit Testing 
Cooperative Association, an organization 
of amateur and professional growers, 
with membership scattered throughout 
the United States and Canada, will hold 
its Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting at the 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, September 21. 

Expansion of the fruit breeding pro- 
gram at the Experiment Station and the 
generally favorable growing conditions 
for fruits this season are expected to 
produce a larger and better array {an 
usual of seedling fruits and fruit breed- 
ings for the inspection of the testers. 
Tours of the experimental orchards, 
vineyards and nurseries on the Stza.ion 
grounds will be a feature of the gai er- 
ing. 


JOINS ACKERMAN CO. 


Franklin E. Walter has resigned 
the Michigan Salt Company to become 
associated with the A. K. Ackerman ©o., 
food brokers for the past 48 year. in 
the Cleveland Area. 

He, together with Edward Mont;;om- 
ery, who has been with the Ackerman 
Company for several years, have ac- 
quired an interest in the company. 
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Preview—1946 Model Tomatoes 


August 11th was Field Day at Stokes Proving Grounds. Many leaders in the Tomato 
Industry honored us with their presence. Men came from far away Texas, Florida, 
Kentucky, Illinois, and Ontario. Some of these are shown in the above photograph. 

The plant breeding effort, the heart and soul of any seed-growing enterprise, 
is the barometer of the breeders’ progress. The annual appraisal of such efforts by 


_ leading plant breeders is an occasion of importance. 


It is true that triumph and disaster are twin sisters in all plant improvement 
work, but years of experience have taught us “‘to treat those two imposters just the 
same.”’ It is the steady, long-pull progress that counts. 

Stokes Tomato Seed has achieved a place among the leaders because it is the 
product of years of painstaking effort by specialists who are devoting their entire 
time to America’s Number One vegetable—the tomato. This factor is the basic 
reason why Stokes Tomato Seed now plants more than one-quarter of the acreage 
for the United States Tomato Industry. 


FRANCIS C. STOKES LIMITED 


Breeders and Growers 


of Fine Tomato Seed 


Vincentown 


New Jersey, A. 


PRODUCING SiNCt 1882 


VALIANT STOKESDALE MASTER MARGLOBE- RUTGERS 
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TORPEDOES FROM A CAN PLANT 


Down a production line at the American Can Company torpedo plant at Forest 


Park, Ill., move three completed units. 


Similar torpedoes have accounted for the 
destruction of hundreds of Japanese ships in the Pacific. 


Amertorp, with a sister 


plant at St. Louis, Mo., is the country’s largest industrial producer of torpedoes for 
surface craft, for submarines, and air-borne torpedoes. By mid-August 997 Japanese 
combat and non-combat ships were listed as sunk, 91 “probably” sunk. 


RECORD 1944 INCREASE IN 
QUICK-FROZEN FOOD PACK 


Food Expert Sees Quick-Frozen Production 
This Year Reaching a Half Billion Pounds 
Despite Wartime Restrictions 
The quick-frozen food industry will 
pack more than half a billion pounds 
this year—setting a new world’s record 
and topping the 1943 output by about 
15 per cent, Edwin T. Gibson, director 
and former president of the National 
Association of Frozen Foods Packers, 
announced August 26. About 85 per 
cent of this record pack will become 
available for U. S. civilian consumption. 
Last year the civilian allocation was only 
60 per cent, according to Mr. Gibson, a 
vice-president of General Foods Corp., 
who is on a midwest inspection tour of 

Birds Eye quick-freezing operations. 

“When these foods were first marketed 
in 1930, only 80,000 pounds were sold. 
During 1944—despite war restrictions on 
new equipment, and shortages of labor, 
shipping, and storage space—the indus- 
try expects to pack more than half a 
billion pounds, 15 per cent over 1943, 
setting a new record. 

“Last year, four out of every ten 
packages of quick-frozen foods went to 
our armed forces, largely in camps on 
this side. The remaining 60 per cent 
went to civilians. This year, as our vic- 
torious forces advance on foreign fronts, 
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where refrigerated storage is not avail- 
able, about 85 per cent of these farm- 
fresh foods probably will be released for 
the menus of American housewives busy 
with wartime duties. About seventy-five 
varieties of quick-frozen foods—meats, 
poultry, fruits, seafoods, and vegetables 
—are being marketed,” Mr. Gibson said. 


DEHYDRATED VEGETABLE 
REQUIREMENTS INCREASED 


Non-civilian claimants are expected to 
receive 30 million pounds more of de- 
hydrated vegetables during the 1944-45 
fiscal year than was estimated in pre- 
liminary allocations released last April, 
but civilian requirements remain un- 
changed, the WFA told a meeting of the 
Dehydrated Vegetable Industry Advisory 
Committee in Washington, D. C., this 
week. The increase, a result of greater 
U. S. military and war services needs, 
will come largely from reserve stocks. 
Based on an estimated total allocable 
supply of 277 million pounds of de- 
hydrated vegetables for the 1944-45 fiscal 
year, about 95 percent will go to U. S. 
military, direct and indirect war services 
while U. S. civilians will receive the re- 
maining 5 percent for use in the manu- 
facture of soups. Non-cilivian agencies 
are expected to receive 265 million 
pounds and 12 million pounds will be 
allocated for civilan use. 
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SALMON SET ASIDE RAISED 


War Food Administration, August 30, 
increased the percentages of four grades 
of Canned Salmon required to be set 
aside frcm the current pack for delivery 
to Government agencies. The increase 
was made nec2ssary because the 1944 
pack is running considerably under 
estimates. Amendment 5 to WFO 44 in- 
creases from 60 to 70 per canat the 
amount of Canned Red, Cohoe and Pink 
Salmon to be reserved. Reservation of 
Chum Salmon is increased from 40 to 70 
per cent. King (Chinook) Salmon re- 
meins unchanged at 69 per cent. All 
other classes of canned fish also remain 
unchanged. 

The Amendment effective August 30, 
provides that Canned Salmon already 
tendered to Government agencies and 
Canned Salmon sold or entitled to be sold 
to civilians under the conditions of 
Amendment 3 of the Order, are exempt 
from the increased percentages. All 
other 1944 pack Salmon of the grades 
specified is subject to the revised per- 
centages. 


F. C. WHEELER DEAD 


Ferdinand C. Wheeler, for many years 
associated with the wholesale grocery 
field, and for 12 years Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association of Food Distribu- 
tors, Inc., New York City, a position he 
resigned in October 19438 to become 
Director of Marketing Research for the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
died in a Baltimore hospital, Tuesday, 
August 22, after an illness of about a 
month. 

Mr. Wheeler had to resign his business 
duties due to illness and moved to 202 
E. Main Street, Westminster, Maryland. 
He leaves a widow, Mrs. Nina Barr 
Wheeler, seven daughters, five of whom 
are members of religious orders, Mother 
Mary Cecelia Wheeler of the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, Noroton, Connecticut; 
Sisters Jean Marie, Madeleine, Elaine 
and Zoe, Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul; Miss Nina _ Barr 
Wheeler, painter of religious murals; 
and Miss Hilda Barr Wheeler. Burial 
was from St. Ignatius Catholic Church, 
Baltimore, on Thursday following his 
death. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 21, 1944—26th Annual 
Meeting, New York State Fruit Testing 
Cooperative Association, New York 
State Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

NOVEMBER 16-17, 1944 — A-nual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Associ tion, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1. 1944 
—Annual Meeting, Tri-State 
Association, Claridge Hotel, Atiantic 
City, N. J. 

DECEMBER 7-8, 1944—59th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Ine. 

DECEMBER 12-13, 1944 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners Association. 
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When lima beans are harvested, 
considerable amounts of sand, 
ground, weeds, and dirt are 
brought to the viners, even though 
considerable care has been taken 
in cultivating the fields and har- 
vestingthecrop. The advisability 
of removing this dirt from the 
bushes before feeding them into 
viners has been recognized for 
years. 


AMACHEX Macwine 


Hamachek Rotary Dirt Removers have 
been thoroughly tested and many lima 
bean packers consider them a necessity. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 
EWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 
REEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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The world-wide movement toward better 
balanced diets and adequate nutrition adds 
impetus to the work which enlightened canners 
have been carrying on for years—promoting 
and actually developing better crops, and im- 
proving their canning operations in order to 
make a double improvement in canned foods. 


FMC SUPER PULPERS, FINISHERS AND COILS 


FMC SUPER PULPER. For pulping or cycloning tomatoes, ; 
pumpkins, squash, apples, sweet potatoes, prunes, plums, 

figs, oranges, citrus fruit, berries, etc. Enormous capacity 

with better quality and increased yield. 


FMC SUPER FINISHER. For 
use where it is desired to 
eliminate all roughage. Has 
extremely high capacity. 


FMC SUPER COIL. Modern de- 
sign prevents air pockets and 
dead space. No burning, yet 
10% to 50% faster and more 
efficient. Made in several sizes. 


Most complete line of Canning Machinery 
on the market for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, 

Beans, Fruits, ete. 
Send for 248-page Catalog of FMC 
CANNING EQUIPMENT and plan your 
Plant Improvement Program NOW 
C-901 
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RAW PRODUCTS 


FIND COMMON SALT HELPFUL 
ON BEETS 


Together With Nitrogenous Fertilizers It 
Helps Overcome Nutrient Deficiences 
of Soil 


In fields where beets seem to “stand 
still” or where the leaves show purple 
spots and very dark red foliage, side 
dressing the beets with a combination of 
common salt and some nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer may bring prompt recovery and 
increased yields, says Prof. C. B. Sayre, 
head of the Vegetable Crops Division at 
the N. Y. State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 

The discoloration of the leaves is a 
distinct symptom of sodium and nitro- 
gen deficiencies in the soil, says this au- 
thority, and the sodium in the salt and 
the nitrogen in the fertilizer supply the 
missing nutrients and give the beets the 
necessary stimulus to produce satisfac- 
torily. Side dressings supplying 500 
pounds of salt and 160 pounds of am- 
monium sulfate, or 200 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, or 94 pounds of ammonium ni- 
trate to the acre have given excellent 
results in field trials carried on by Pro- 
fessor Sayre. 

Treatments can be made at any time 
now if beets are showing symptoms of 
sodium or nitrogen deficiency, it is said. 
Growers are urged, however, to use the 
salt on only part of each field, as the 
Experiment Station tests have not cov- 
ered a sufficient number of soil types to 
determine its effectiveness on all soils in 
the State. The effect of the salt and ni- 
trogen side dressing should be apparent 
within two or three weeks. 

“Although one year’s test is not a suffi- 
cient basis for a general recommendation 
to include salt in side dressings for beets, 
the results do justify trying the treat- 
ment on part of any field in which the 
beets are not making satisfactory growth 
or where the leaves show the character- 
istic purple spots and very dark red 
foliage associated with sodium and nitro- 
gen deficiencies,” says Professor Sayre. 
“It is important, however, to leave part 
of the field untreated to prove definitely 
whether the treatment is beneficial on 
that particular soil.” 


BORAX SPRAY CHECKS BLACK 
SPOT OF BEETS 


Trouble Is Due to Boron Deficiency and Is 
Made Acute By Dry Weather, Says 
Geneva Scientist 


Warning that black spot in beets, 
caused by a deficiency of boron in the 
soil, is likely to develop when growth is 
suddenly accelerated by a good rainfall 
following drought, especially where beets 
have been liberally fertilized, Professor 
C. B. Sayre, vegetable crops specialist at 
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the New York State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, is urging growers to apply 
a borax spray to check the trouble. 

“For the last two years black spot of 
beets has been of little importance in 
this region chiefly because of well-dis- 
tributed rainfall during the growing 
season; consequently, growers 
failed to use borax in their best fertilizer 
this year and such fields are now showing 
symptoms of boron deficiency,” says 
Professor Sayre. One of the earliest 
symptoms of boron deficiency in beets 
can be found in the growing point, it is 
explained. If the tiny new leaves at the 
center of the crown are twisted and lop- 
sided and are dark red, the beets are not 
getting an adequate supply of borax. 
This symptom frequently can be found 
before the internal breakdown or “black 
spot” of the root occurs. 

Serious loss from black spot may be 
prevented if the beets are sprayed 
promptly with a solution supplying at 
least 20 pounds of borax per acre, applied 
directly to the leaves. Using 7% pounds 
of borax per 50 gallons of water, this 
will require 150 to 200 gallons of spray 
to the acre. The best results are likely 
to be secured in fields that will not be 
harvested for another eight weeks or 
more, it is said. 

Even in fields where borax was applied 
in the fertilizer for the beets, black spot 
may occur as a result of the mid-summer 
drought, but severe loss can probably 
be prevented if the beets are sprayed 
promptly with borax solution. The boron 
deficiency can be overcome more quickly 
if the borax is sprayed on the leaves 
than if it is applied to the soil. 


CROP REPORTS 


BEETS 


WEBSTER, N. Y., Aug. 28—Acreage good 
and crop coming along nicely. 


WILLIAMSON, N. Y., Aug. 28—Hurt con- 
siderably by dry weather. However, 
recent rains will improve the condition 
of the crop harvested later on but the 
early fall harvest will be very short. 


SUSSEX, WIS., Aug. 23—Pack is coming 
along in fair shape and estimates look 
very close to last year’s pack, possibly a 
shade below. 


TOMATOES 


LAFAYETTE, IND., Aug. 29—575 acres; 
5 tons per acre. This estimate depends 
on weather conditions and could be more 
or less. Our crop is late due to hot, dry 
weather but have had rains recently and 
should get a fair crop. 
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WEBSTER, N. Y., Aug. 28—Crop looks 
to be about 75 per cent; have had a 
week of cold weather and now 3 days of 
rain. We need sunshine to ripen. 


WILLIAMSON, N. Y., Aug. 28—Crop in 
this area has been acutely injured by 
the dry weather; yield will not be more 
than five tons per acre. We usually re- 
ceive at least eight tons per acre. 


MIDWAY, TENN., Aug. 28—Owing to 
shortage of manpower and bad, dry sea- 
son, we are not going to operate this 
season. 


FRUITS 


DEL ROSA, CALIF., Aug. 24—Oranges 
and Lemons: Crops normal. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 26—Concord 
Grapes: In this section, Chautauqua and 
Erie Counties, the crop outlook is quite 
favorable. The exceedingly dry weather, 
however, will probably smaller 
berries than otherwise would be the case, 
although the quality should be excellent 
with high sugar content. In our opinion 
the crop will be better than average in 
tonnage. The State Department of 
Agriculture estimates a 57 per cent in- 
erease over last season. 


WILLIAMSON, N. Y., Aug. 28—Apples: 
Crop in this area is very short. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DEL ROSA, CALIF., Aug. 24—Olives: 
About 50 per cent crop. 


WEBSTER, N. Y., Aug. 28—Cabbage: 
Acreage large but crop looks poor. 


WILLIAMSON, N. Y., Aug. 28—Carrots: 
Has been hurt considerably by the dry 
weather. However, recent rains will im- 
prove the conditions of the late crop, but 
the early fall harvest will be very short. 


SUSSEX, WIS., Aug. 23—Corn: First 
half of pack will be very good; in fact a 
shade above average of last year. Second 
half will need rain but will not be as 
voluminous as the first half, but will 
still make a fair crop. We are in the 
section that has had pretty fair weather. 
Half of the State is in distress and will 
not run much over 65 per cent of last 
year. 


Carrots: Crop is going to be short. 
They have not made a normal growth 
and developed some rotting, which will 
cut down the yield considerably. It 
doesn’t look as though Wisconsin would 
be able to meet its Government quot: 


PAYS TRIBUTE TO BROKERS 


Marshall Canning Company, Mars ‘all- 
town, Iowa, pays just tribute to the 
W. R. Woodruff Company, Houston, 
Texas, for having “diligently and en- 
thusiastically” represented them in that 
market for the past twenty-five year’s. 
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Completely E-Z-Adjust Equipped C ANN ERS 


One of a series} @ “As soon as Langsenkamp deve- 
of ad vertise- 


ce loped the E-Z-Adjust Pulper, we 
obtained a machine for testing un- have fag 
‘ der our production conditions. It 
, proved so satisfactory we replaced all our U NG iV = Q Ss AL 

; machines with stainless steel E-Z-Adjusts 
and have had them in continuous operation 
since.” This statement is made by a food py 


product manufacturer whose trade name is 
known in practically every home in America. 


During the heavy production weeks you will learn the 
spots in your production lines where Langsenkamp 
units should be placed for next year. 


SS 


—Vote for One— 


VW UNIVERSAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


ty 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


% 
227-229 East South St. * INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


Western Representative: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO, 


who carry stocks of Replacement Parts Win an ing Pla tho rin 


with these important “PLANKS”: 
a 1. Simplified Policy Forms—de- 
Canners Nation - wide 
are getting on the —s especially for Can- 
UNIVERSAL “BAND Operations. 
WAGON” for mod- 2, High Dividend Expectancy— 


ernized insurance. based upon 22 years of suc- 
cessful insurance practice. 


3. Term Insurance on fixed values 
(Buildings and Equipment) 
reducing costs an additional 


1644% or 20%. 


A Monthly Pay-as-you-go Plan 
for insurance on stock. 
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5. A Valued Business Suspension 


Policy (Use and Occupancy) 


It pays at low cost and with a pre- 
to Insure determined basis of loss 
with settlement. 
Your Class 
| Our representative will call 
without obligation 
| | UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS 
Portland 5, Ore. San Francisco 4, Cal. 


= Whatever changes the coming years 


: é. amseé LITHOGRAPHI NG Co. INC. bring, UNIVERSAL will always meet 


—— GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. the needs of Canners for Modern, 


Economical Insurance Protcction. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


More Ceiling Prices Make the Market More 
Like Normal—Worry Now About Outcome 
of the Packs as Many Are Running Short— 
Better Weather Gives Hope For Better 
Packs—Plenty of Apples and Peaches. 


CLEARING—As more and more 
ceiling prices come out the canned 
foods market gets out of its 
straightjacket, and business begins 
to move again. The formula on 
which all prices depend is simple 
enough: costs in °’41, plus the 
stated amount to be added, to cover 
increased costs since then, and 
there you have it. As it looks to 
us, all of this brings you back just 
about to the ’43 ceiling prices, but 
you cannot use that; you must 
follow the formula as outlined. 
And since they undoubtedly have 
your costs in front of them, from 
the investigations they made some 
months ago, you, too, know what 
these are and were; so you might 
as well play the game as laid down. 
You made money in ’43 and you 
will make money in ’44, if you have 
the goods to sell. You don’t want 
run-away prices, inflation, in the 
things you have to buy, and you 
will not want it in your goods, 
either. 


And so the shipment of goods, 
previously priced and the formula 
worked out, are coming into the 
market more freely. What is 
worrying the buyers, and you, too, 
is the amount of the packs you will 
have to distribute, after you have 
filled the Government “Takes.” 
Some pea canners, and some corn 
canners now say they fear they 
will have none over the Govern- 
ment requirements as the crops 
have proved poor, and the packs 
are limited. And what is happen- 
ing with staples of this kind is 
almost general with other items of 
the canned list. Not surprising, 
then, that the buyers are in a most 
receptive mood on all canned foods, 
willing to take in all they can get, 
and anxious for more. But don’t 
take this as an opportunity to ship 
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out a lot of off-quality goods. Your 
invoices must state the quality you 
are selling, and the buyer must sell 
upon this same quality basis, so 
you will not be able to get away 
with the old game of cleaning out 
when the market is erupting. 


Your aim ought to be to pack as 
fine a quality, on the average, as 
your crops will permit; packed 
carefully and uniformly; but if 
your crops have been hurt by the 
bad weather, especially by the long 
drought, the quality may not be 
better than standard. In that case 
pack as nice a standard as you can 
produce, for as previously told you, 
a good standard is good food, and 
will be needed. But you will have 
to sell it for what it is. Still that 
will not rob you of a fair profit, for 
it was in the days of fierce com- 
petition that standards suffered 
most. When the day comes that 
you will have the “guts” to label 
such good food as standards “for 
recooking, for home use, or for 
blending with other dishes—as 
carefully handled and processed as 
the best, but from the run of the 
field crops, possibly higher in food 
value than the better qualities, due 
to greater ripeness or development, 
and sold at a nominal price,” there 
will develop a market for such 
standards and even seconds that it 
will be hard to fill. 


We cannot comment upon prices, 
since you make your own prices, 
and it is, therefore, possible that 
every price will be different from 
the others. 


THE cRopS—What is of para- 
mount importance right now is the 
condition of crops, and the pros- 
pects. Our Crop Reports have 
fallen off again, and that is unfor- 
tunate—for your sake. 


The most recent report from the 
USDA, under date of August 30th, 
says: 


“Over the eastern two-thirds of the 
country the weather of the week was 
characterized by abnormally low tem- 
peratures in most sections, and by sub- 
stantial to heavy rainfall in nearly all 
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interior States. Approach of the fall 
season was suggested over extreme north. 
ern areas where minimum temperatures 
were beginning to drop to near the frost 
level. Substantial to heavy rains fell in 
the interior but did not extend east of 
the Appalachians. Rainfall was exten- 
sive over the Ohio Valley and at the close 
of the week in much of Texas. There 
were heavy rains over the lower Missouri 
and Arkansas Valleys. Preliminary re- 
ports indicate that the generous rainfall 
of the week brought the August totals 
to near or above normal in most of the 
Ohio Valley. Growing crops that were 
not too seriously damaged by previous 
dryness are showing favorable reaction. 
In the southern half of the Atlantic area 
conditions continue fairly favorable al- 
though rain is needed in some sections. 
In the northern half, from Virginia 
northward, drought continues, except 
locally.” 


And at least we will have plenty 
of apples, as the same report says: 


“The Apple Products Advisory Com- 
mittee reports that approximately 34.3 
million bushels of apples will be re- 
quired for processing while about 91.3 
million bushels will be available for fresh 
consumption, it was estimated at the 
Apple Products Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee meeting with WFA and other 
Government officials in Washington. The 
U. S. commercial production of apples 
this year is expected to be slightly more 
than 125.6 million bushels, acording to 
the August 1 crop report. This year’s 
production indicates an increase of ap- 
proximately 41 per cent over last year’s 
production of slightly more than 89 mil- 
lion bushels.” 


And there are plenty of fine 
peaches, apparently in every sec- 
tion. Illinois expects to harvest a 
million bushels of fine peaches, and 
other great peach centers, noted 
over the years, are in much the 
same condition. The one drawlack 
is that there is not the labor to 
handle them, and to get them into 
cans. But even in this they are 
mastering the trouble, with |ocal 
and imported help, and by the use 
of prisoners of war. It is beter 
than was expected earlier. 


If the season holds out the picks 
may be better than once seemed 
possible . 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Mos: Interested in Likely Size of Receipts— 
Crop Conditions Being Watched — Some 
Short Deliveries—Peas Short in Many In- 
stances—Bean Canners Holding Off—Many 
Corn Canners Will Have None Over Gov- 
ernment Requirements—Fish Continues Far 
Short of Requirements—Not Enough Fruits, 
Either. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 1, 1944. 


THE SITUATION—With OPA 
speeding up its ceiling price pro- 
gram on 1944 packs, and canners 
working out their individual ceil- 
ings under the formula being em- 
ployed by the pricing agency, pros- 
pects for a speeding of shipments 
from the new season’s pack are 
growing more favorable. The dis- 
tributing trades, however, are now 
more concerned with totals to be 
received than with actual shipping 
dates, as it becomes increasingly 
apparent that canners’ deliveries 
in many instances are destined to 
be far smaller than originally ex- 


e The immediate surroundings 
outside a plant have often been 
responsible for costly, destruc- 
tive fires ... and are easily , 
overlooked. 

Uncut grass, weeds, or rub- ° 
bish within 20 feet of a plant 
are potential dangers. A match 


te the 


FOOD PROCESSING. 
INDUSTRY 

DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEARS 


VERLOOK 


carelessly tossed...a cigarette...a stray spark...can 
surround a plant with flames in a short time. 

Keep your yard clean. Cut grass and weeds, dispose 
of all rubbish, check often to see that the premises 
remain clean. Then supplement this check-up with the 
economical, complete protection offered by Warner's 
Automatic Coverage Policy and escape fire loss. 


SPECIALIZED INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


pected. As a result of this condi- 
tion, the distributing trade re- 
mains on the buying side of the 
market, with less insistence evi- 
dent on certain favored brands and 
grades than has been the case 
hitherto this season. While a good 
spot demand existed in the local 
market throughout the week, 
volume was again small, due to the 
sold-up position of the general 
market. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are 
showing increasing interest in 
WFA’s canned foods release pro- 
gram, hoping to supplement re- 
placements from ’44 packs by 
Government-released stocks. 
Shorter deliveries of new pack 
peas than anticipated will be made 
by many midwestern canners, and 
the canned salmon supply picture 
has also turned sour, insofar as the 
civilian market is concerned. 
Canned fruit prospects are gen- 
erally favorable, but even so 
civilian trade demands will not be 
fully met.. Hence, jobbers’ in- 
ventory policies on most staple 
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lines continue to emphasize the 
necessity of further rebuilding of 
holdings, within reasonable limita- 
tions. 


TOMATOES—While reports from 
the Tri-States indicate that toma- 
toes have been in good supply at 
the canneries, actual production of 
the canned product has not fully 
reflected this condition, due to a 
shortage of peelers and other fac- 
tors. It is also reported that pro- 
duction of puree and tomato juice 
in that area has not yet hit the 
anticipated schedule. While the 
overall supply picture is held to be 
generally favorable, it is still very 
much a sellers’ market and 
promises to continue so. Mean- 
while, distributors are sitting back 
awaiting developments, and are not 
pressing canners for early ship- 
ments. 


PEAS—With canners’ ceiling 
prices now worked out, distribu- 
tors are getting delivery notices, 
which show a wide variance, ac- 
cording to the pack results of indi- | 
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vidual canners. In some instances, 
allotments have been cut to as low 
as 20 or 25 per cent, it is reported, 
although the general run of de- 
liveries is much better than these 
figures. Trade estimates are that 
the supply of peas from Wisconsin 
for the civilian trade this year will 
not exceed 70 per cent of last 
year’s. 


BEANS—Reports from the South 
indicate that canners have been 
clearing holdings of standard and 
other grades, with the new pack 
thus far rather backward. Jobbers 
are seeking fancy cut beans from 
New York State and Midwestern 
packers, with the market closely 
sold up. Reports from the North- 
west indicate that blue lake beans 
have shown good quality this sea- 
son, with late packing operations 
favorable, although canners are 
holding off the market until final 
pack totals are known. 


CORN—Reports from Maryland 
and Pennsylvania canners this 
week indicate that yield is running 
very light, with indications that 
many packers will have little if any 
corn remaining over after they 
have taken care of Government re- 
quirements. Trade demand is ac- 
tive, and canners are experiencing 
no difficulty in selling any available 
stocks at full ceilings. 


SPINACH—Some interest is re- 
ported this week in offerings of 
new pack fancy spinach, both 2s 
and 10s, reported being made by 
Ozark canners on the basis of 1944 
ceilings. 


SALMON — Reports salmon 
packing in Alaska have continued 
unfavorable right down to the 
wire. Pack as of August 19 was 
estimated at but 4,151,930 cases, 
as compared with 1943 production 
of 5,396,500 cases, indicating that 
final figures for the current season 
will be well below last year. Both 
reds and pinks will be lighter than 
a year ago. Jobbers, who had 
anticipated larger salmon supplies 
this year on the basis of early plan- 
ning for 1944 Alaska operations, 
thus face another season of short 
supplies on this popular fish item. 
While late packing on the Colum- 
bia River picked up somewhat, the 
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season as a whole was far from 
encouraging, but the trade is hope- 
ful that late packing may help to 
make up the earlier poor returns. 
While the new pack is beginning to 
move down to Seattle, it will be 
another month or more before 
government inspections and segre- 
gation of government set-asides is 
completed, and even then container 
and transportation shortages may 
come to further delay shipments to 
the jobbing trade. 


OTHER FISH—Reports indicating 
better production of tuna on the 
Coast this season continue to reach 
the trade, but the spot supply pic- 
ture remains tight. Sardine de- 
mand is still well maintained, and 
supplies available here are far 
short of overall requirements. Con- 
siderable interest in reports that a 
California canner will move large 
quantities of shrimp from the West 
Coast of Mexico to California for 
canning this season, as the Gulf 
shrimp supply situation remains 
unfavorable. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—With for- 
mula prices for California cherries, 
apricots, and peaches now estab- 
lished, the trade is awaiting ad- 
vices from canners both on their 
individual ceilings and their plans 
for trade deliveries this season. 
While a good apricot pack has been 
made, current advices are that 
peach production will be less than 
early-season estimates. The situa- 
tion on fruit cocktail is also less 
favorable, and some canners are 
already indicating that they will 
have nothing left for the civilian 
trade on peaches, fruit cocktail, 
and pears after they have com- 
pleted their government deliveries. 
Reports from the northwest are 
none too favorable on the outlook 
for a heavy pack of canned free- 
stone peaches in that area. 


JOIN BROKER ASS’N. 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
this week announced the election to mem- 
bership of the following: 


J. P. Clark Company, Minneapolis; 
Smith-Whelan Company, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; National Canned Food Distribu- 
tors, Los Angeles; Butler Brokerage 
Company, Marianna, Florida; Kuns & 
Faurot Company, Dayton, Ohio; and 
Benton Brokerage Company, Birming- 
ham. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market More Settled—Shipping Apricots to 
Make Room—Peach Rush On—Day Shifts 
Adequate, Night Shifts Light—Seeking Fruit 
Cocktail—Cal. Apple Crop Light, Coast 
Crop Good——Pear Pack More Promising— 
Forced to Pro-Rate Canned Peas—Plants 
Busy on Tomatoes—Salmon Lags—Tuna the 
Bright Spot—West Coast Notes. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Sept. 1, 1944. 


MARKET SETTLING—Market con- 
ditions are gradually becoming 
more settled as maximum ceiling 
prices are brought out, but some 
of the largest canning concerns 
are still withholding issuance of 
lists and the making of allotments. 
Most of the prices named so far 
have been about as expected by the 
trade and no orders seem to be 
cancelled because these are con- 
sidered too high. In very few lines 
do supplies seem adequate to meet 
civilian demand. 


APRICOTS—Delivery of the apri- 
cot pack is being speeded by most 
canners to make way for peaches, 
pears and tomatoes. It may be 
said that the record pack has been 
disposed of, when Government set- 
asides and allotments to the regu- 
lar trade are taken into considera- 
tion. Here and there some small 
lots may be unsold, but they are 
few. Maximum prices will permit 
the retailing of canned apricots at 
a cent or two below last season’s 
prices. A lot of consumers are 
going to try out whole apricots for 
the first time. 


PEACH RUSH—The past week has 
been a warm one throughout Cali- 
fornia and peaches have ripened 
with a rush. Some fruit has been 
lost to orchardists through a lack 
of pickers, but canners have been 
able to care for all they have ac- 
cepted. Cold storage space is be- 
ing put to the fullest possible ise, 
even refrigerator cars being 
pressed into service, along with 
space far removed from canne? ies. 
Estimates of the canned pack are 
dropping, with some now able to 
see no more than an eleven milion 
case output. Others are more 
optimistic. Day shifts in canneries 
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are adequate but night shifts are 
light. Some canners say that if it 
were not for service men they 
cou, not operate night shifts. 


COCKTAIL—There are a lot of in- 
quiries on file for fruit cocktail 
and the packing of this is moving 
alone about in keeping with last 
year to a corresponding date. 
Pineapple is one ingredient that is 
difficult to secure, but shipments 
from the Hawaiian Islands seem to 
come through at opportune times. 
Fruit cocktail is one item that is 
not canned at home, so every house- 
hold is a prospective customer. 
Efforts will be made to extend the 
canning season on this item as late 
as possible and fruit for this pur- 
pose is going into cold storage, 
wherever possible. 


APPLES—Washington is looking 
forward to a commercial crop of 
more than 29,000,000 bushels of 
apples, and that of Oregon will be 
larger than that of last year. This 
will offset the smaller crop in Cali- 
fornia. A lot of business could be 
done on canned applesauce and 
solid pack pie fruit if canners were 
in a position to accept it. Pie fruit 
has about been off the market for 
some time, and the few cases avail- 
able have been doled out like so 
much gold. 


PEARS—The packing of pears is 
moving along smoothly in Cali- 
fornia and the output may be some- 
what larger than some had esti- 
mated, based on smaller crop 
prospects. Canners are getting a 
larger share of the crop than in 
past years, owing to the fact that 
shipments to the fresh markets are 
curtailed. The Northwest 
has - surplus estimated at 20,000 
tons ‘nd some of this fruit may be 
hand!od by California canners. 


PF s—The pea pack in the Pa- 
cific Northwest has fallen below 
expe ations and pro rata deliv- 
erie: will be in order with some 
ys. Top grade are being 
eage v sought, especially by buy- 
ers or private labels, but even 
Stan ards are coming in for in- 
crea- cl attention. 


TC. ATOES—The canning of to- 
mat’ ; has become quite general 
In Ce :fornia, although some plants 
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will not get into operation until 
about the second week in Septem- 
ber. By this time the packing of 
peaches and pears will have passed 
its peak. Indications are that to- 
matoes will be handled this season 
to better advantage than last year. 
Extensive plant improvements 
have been made and much new 
equipment installed. A heavy de- 
mand for tomato juice is ma- 
terializing, along with an increased 
call for tomato products. The size 
of the pack will depend largely on 
fall weather conditions. 


The Alaska salmon pack con- 
tinues to lag, the latest report in- 
dicating an output of 4,151,712 
cases to date, against 4,833,338 
cases a year earlier. This season’s 
pack so far is made up of 1,529,001 
cases of Reds, 1,622,828 cases of 
Pinks, 857,466 of Chums, 108,839 
of Cohoes and 33,568 of Kings. 
The British Columbia salmon pack 
is also behind that of a year ago 
and on August 19 amounted to 
605,928 cases, or the smallest in 
recent years. The British Colum- 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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bia pilchard, or sardine pack, is 
likewise smaller than a year ago, 
amounting to but 11,197 cases to 
August 19, against 40,671 cases a 
year earlier. 


Tuna continues: to be the bright 
spot in Pacific Coast fishery prod- 
ucts this season. The season is 
proving the best since 1940 and 
West Coast landings to the end of 
July amounted to 70,866,000 
pounds. The canned pack for this 
period was 1,522,920 cases, com- 
pared with 1,047,294 cases for the 
first seven months of 1943. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


BETTER SELLING—Speaking before a 
joint meeting of the San Francisco Ad- 
vertising Club and the Sales Managers 
Association at the Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., late in August, Carlton 
F. Sturdy, representative of the Ameri- 
can Can Company, suggested that the 
post-war boom will be short lived. This 
boom in trade, he advised will be brought 
about largely by a pent-up purchasing 
power for semi-luxury items. Improve- 
ments in business will come, but it will 
take years before the distributive outlets 
are fully organized. Along with the 
changeover from wartime to peacetime 
goods, the art of selling must also 
change, he cautioned. 


JAMES LUMIA has succeeded Louis Pas- 
sarelli and Joseph E. Lintini, Jr., operat- 
ing as the Eastside Canning Co., Box 
57-A Cauhape Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


PARTNERSHIP AGAIN—The San Jose 
Canning Company, San Jose, Calif., 
which has been operating as a corpora- 
tion, has gone back to a partnership 
arrangement, making use of the same 
firm style. The owners are I, M. H., Sal 
J., and Ann C. Rancadore; Sam L., M., 
Vito, M. J., and V. J. Lo Bue, Eugene 
J. Filice and Mildred Pepitone. I. Ran- 
cadore is president and general manager; 
M. H. Rancadore, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Eugene J. Filice, plant superin- 
tendent. The firm is a large packer of 
green beans and tomatoes and in the past 
has packed such items as broccoli and 
artichokes. 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS—The Stockton 
Food Products Company, Stockton, Calif., 
has made extensive plant improvements 
this season under the direction of Man- 
ager W. A. Bundy and both fruit and 
vegetables are being handled. Mr. 
Bundy has three sons in the armed ser- 
vices, with all three in the air force. 


THE V. TRAVERSO COMPANY, wholesale 
grocers and sponsors of the Rainbow 
Stores, has moved from 170 Pacific Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif., to 1050 Battery 
St., where double the former floor space 
is occupied. The business is owned by 
Jack, Bill and Vic Traverso. 
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THE HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE COMPANY, 
LTD., Honolulu, T. H., reports a net profit 
of $2,730,592 for the fiscal year ended 
May 31, equal to $2.04 a sharé. This 
compares with $2,675,687, or $2.00 a 
a share for the preceding fiscal year. 
Net sales for the year increased to 
$31,093,289 from $28,309,836 the year 
before. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Catch Improves, More for Canneries 

—Oyster Season Opens, Canneries Idle— 

Mexican Waters Suppy Big Quantities of 
Fish. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Aug. 30, 1944. 


SHRIMP—There were 19,808 bar- 
rels of shrimp produced on the 
Gulf Coast this past week, against 
17,297 barrels produced the previ- 
ous week, for an increase of 2,511 
barrels. 

The canneries too received more 
shrimp this past week than last. 
Of the total amount above men- 
tioned, the factories reecived 9,527 
barrels of shrimp last week against 
6,708 barrels the previous week or 
an increase of 2,819 barrels. The 
balance of the shrimp produced 
went to the raw headless shrimp 
dealers. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Texas and 
Georgia operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
ported that 18,848 standard cases 
of shrimp were canned in the week 
ending August 19, 1944, which is 
17,422 more cases of shrimp than 
were packed the five previous 
weeks, and it brought the pack for 
the six weeks of this season to 
20,274 standard cases or 71,015 
standard cases since July 1 to 
August 21, 1944. 


OYSTERS—The oyster season in 
this section opens officially on Sep- 
tember 1, but the weather being 
hot now in this area, the month 
with the “R” will hardly boost the 
consumption of them very much, 
as oyster consumers seem to be 
guided more by the thermometer 
than the calendar when it comes 
to eating oysters and it will take a 
cool spell to create a big demand 
for the bivalves, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Louisiana has been handling 
oysters for restaurants and oyster 
bars all through the summer 
months, but production dropped 
last week below the previous one 
and most likely was caused by 
some of the oyster tongers switch- 
ing over to shrimping. 

No oysters are being canned now 
and none will be canned until the 
latter part of November when the 
weather gets cold and stays cold. 


HARD CRABS—The production of 
hard crabs increased in Louisiana, 
but heavily decreased in Biloxi, 
Miss., so that the total production 
last week was less than the previ- 
ous one. 


FISH FROM MEXICO—Not many persons 
in the United States know that we get 
large quantities of fish from the Mexican 
waters, yet over 75 per cent of the Red 
Snapper and Grouper fish sold and con- 
sumed in this country come from the 
Campeche Banks in the Gulf of Mexico 
and only about 70 miles from Progreso, 
Mexico, in the peninsula of Yucatan. 


A good part of the tuna fish produced 
in Southern California and canned there 
is obtained from the waters off the 
Mexican coast in the Pacific Ocean and 
the following is quoted from the news 
sheet of the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior 
dated August 28, 1944, which reads thus: 


“Continuation of the large catches of 
tuna which have made the present sea- 
son the best since 1940 in this important 
West Coast fishery was reported August 
25, 1944, by the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Fisheries. 


Landings of 17,917,000 pounds of tuna 
last month brought the season’s total to 
70,866,000 pounds to the end of July. 
The pack of canned tuna for the same 
period totaled 1,522,920 cases, compared 
with only 1,047,294 cases during the first 
seven months of 1943. 


The good July catch was due in part 
to large runs of tuna which appeare:! off 
the Mexican Coast, enabling many boats 
to make short trips of three weeks or less 
out of the Southern California ports.” 


Besides the above, nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds of fresh fish, consisting 
of Buffalo, catfish, carp, gaspergou, 
croakers, drum, flounder, sea _ rout 
(Speckled), sheephead, pompano, »ike, 
etc., are being imported weekly ‘rom 
Mexico over the Rio Grande border. 


The U. S. Bureau of Customs reported 
that during the week ending August 4, 
1944, there were 91,230 pounds of the 
above varieties of fish imported ‘rom 
Mexico at Laredo and_ Brownsville, 
Texas; 99,890 pounds were imported in 
the week ending August 11, 1944, and 
88,110 pounds were imported the veek 
ending August 18, 1944, 
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STE. ALLOCATION FOR CANS 
AWAITS SEASON OUTCOME 


Price Obstacle in Aluminum Can Develop- 
ment 


Fourth-quarter allocation of steel for 
cans and the more efficient utilization by 
the industry of blackplate rejects and 
tin mill “waste waste” (mill seconds) 
were discussed at a recent meeting of the 
Can Manufacturers’ Industry Advisory 
Committee, the War Production Board 
said August 24. 


Allocation to the industry, for fourth- 
quarter production, is now established 
by WPB as 452,000 tons of prime plate 
and 10,000 tons of rejects. Committee 
members asked for a postponement of 
full discussion of the allocation until the 
September meeting, when the size of the 
late summer fruit and vegetable pack 
will be known. During the fourth quar- 
ter, can manufacturers start making 
containers for the next year’s perishable 
food pack. Any unused metal inven- 
tories, carried over from the third quar- 
ter if demand should run under top esti- 
mates, would have an important bearing 
on the industry’s fourth-quarter metal 
supply. 


Tinplate “waste waste,” industry rep- 
resentatives said, is being utilized by 
their plants as rapidly as it becomes 
available. They added, however, that 
blackplate rejects frequently accumulate 
in inventory. WPB officials said that 
further supplies of blackplate rejects are 
available. 


Committee members concurred with 
the WPB suggestion that blackplate re- 
jects could be most efficiently utilized by 


the addition of a new schedule to the 
Metal Can Order, M-81, authorizing the 
use of these rejects for the packaging 


of specified products now denied metal 
containers. Among the items that could 
be adequately packaged in reject metal 
are some condiments, household oils, ink, 
cemeiits and glues, disinfectants, baking 
powder, soap paste and some auto 
supplies. 


Informally discussing their experi- 
ence vith the utilization of aluminum, 
recen''y permitted to can manufacturers 
for «\perimental purposes, committee 
mem vs said they believed price to be 
a pri ary obstacle in the development of 
the minum can. All reported cus- 
tome interest in aluminum can samples, 
but - d that price—now at least twice 
that a steel can for the same purpose 
—We vreater than some classes of prod- 
ucts uld absorb. 


DIRECTS CAMPAIGN 


T. . Wagner, manager of the New 
York \ivision of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
with eadquarters at the company’s 
Plant n Jersey City, N. J., has been 
name chairman of the industry com- 
mitte for the 1944 Jersey City Com- 
muni. War Fund drive. 
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HEINZ PLAN FOR REEMPLOYING 
THE SOLDIER 


Company President Will Personally Wel- 
come Pre-War Employees to Their Jobs 


When they return from military ser- 
vice, former Pittsburgh employees of H. 
J. Heinz Company will be personally 
welcomed by the president of the organi- 
zation, H. J. Heinz II. 


“I’m going to meet every returning 
serviceman and woman and personally 
welcome them upon their return to their 
former jobs with H. J. Heinz Company,” 
says Mr. Heinz. “I want them to know 
we are sincerely glad to have them back 
and deeply grateful for the sacrifices 
they have made for all of us.” Mr. 
Heinz adds, “Planning for the re-employ- 
ment of servicemen and women isn’t a 
distant post-war job. They are return- 
ing to civilian life at the rate of 70,000 
a month, and they need jobs right now. 
We are ready to place them the very 
day they come back to work.” 


In a letter addressed to managers of 
the company’s sales and factory branches, 
Mr. Heinz wrote, “Our returning vet- 
erans should be welcomed with a spirit 
of friendliness and genuine concern for 
their welfare. That will tell them we 
are really glad they are back and we 
appreciate the job they have done for all 
of us. I would like each branch and 
factory manager to consider himself as 
my personal representative in welcom- 
ing them back to their jobs. 


“All of us on the home front feel 
properly humble about our part in the 
war compared to that of those who have 
been in service, many of whom have 
risked everything, and all of whom have 
sacrificed home and jobs. Let them know 
we appreciate it. For many, it will take 
time to erase from their minds the hard- 
ships they have endured. We must help 
them forget those experiences and find 
their right civilian place in the land they 
fought for. Although a general policy 
can be set for handling war veterans, 
certainly no stereotyped procedure can 
be followed. Each individual has had 
different experiences. Your job is to 
treat each person with intelligence, tact, 
human understanding and downright 
friendliness.” 


The management’s letter of instruc- 
tions to all who will participate in wel- 
coming and reinstating servicemen and 
women also declared: “We have a moral 
obligation to see that veterans are re- 
adjusted to civilian iife. Possibly too 
much has been said in public discussions 
about our patriotic duty in placing these 
people, and too little talk has been given 
to the fact that industry has much to 
gain by the employment of ex-servicemen 
and women. We must realize that, as a 
group, these men and women are the 
healthiest, most robust group of young 
people this country has ever produced. 
Many have developed new skills. They 
will bring us new ideas and new think- 
ing. They will be a new and great asset 
to our company. 


September 4, 1944 


“After placing the Heinz ex-service- 
men and women, we’re going to continue 
to give other servicemen the preference 
when vacancies occur or new jobs are 
open. We have planned for extensive 
sales activities, new products and a plant 
expansion program that we hope wiil 
enable us to employ more people than 
ever before.” All Heinz men and women 
in military service have been notified of 
the company’s re-employment plan. There 


_ are 25 Heinz factories in the United 


States, England, Canada and Australia, 
and 120 sales branches in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


WEA SURPLUS SALES 


While many wholesale distributors are 
“getting in” on WFA sales of surplus 
canned foods, some criticism continues 
to be heard in industry circles over the 
fact that such goods are not as yet mov- 
ing to the trade through regional offices, 
as contemplated by WFA. 

Under the present setup, where canned 
foods are offered to original processors 
and not purchased, and are similarly 
“turned down” by other processors in 
the same lines, the criticism is that the 
entire trade does not learn of the offer- 
ings and get an opportunity to bid on 
them. 


It is expected, however, that as WFA 
develops this phase of its surplus sale 
program, which is still taking shape, 
that this difficulty will be overcome, as 
the avowed purposes of WFA is to move 
such surpluses into established distribut- 
ing channels, preferably in trading areas 
where shortages of the affected items 
have existed. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


National-American Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association is conducting a series of 
studies of various operating problems of 
wholesale grocers indicated for the post- 
war era. 


The survey is being directed by the 
association’s post-war planning commit- 
tee, headed by Francis L. Whitmarsh, 
president of Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
New York. 


Wholesale grocers comprising Mr. 
Whitmarsh’s committee are Thomas B. 
Terry, of Mississippi; Ned Fleming, of 
Kansas; French Fox, Pennsylvania; 
Galen H. McKinney, of Texas; R. B. 
Caywood, Missouri; Arthur W. Lutz, 
California; J. A. Slocum, of Minnesota; 
A. L. Griffin, of Massachusetts; John W. 
Morey, of Colorado, and Burt P. 
Flickinger, New York. 


NAME CHANGE 
After September 1, 1944, the Epstein- 


.Nevas Company, Stamford, Conn., whole- 


sale grocers, will operate its business 
under the name of Flagmaid Foods, Inc. 
The business will be operated as hereto- 
fore, under the same officers and man- 
agement. 
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SURPLUS FOODS DISPOSAL 
PLANS 
(Continued from page 7) 


kets; the Government will obtain the 
best price possible consistent with OPA 
ceilings; all commodities will be sold on 
an inspected basis; and out-of-condition 
commodities will not be permitted in dis- 
tribution in original form. 


The committee, which represents all 
branches of the food trade, is made up 
of men who have cooperated in the war 
food programs and who have helped to 
keep wartime supplies of food flowing 
freely both for government needs and to 
civilian users, according to Mr. Cronin. 


The committee is made up of: F. D. 
Cronin, Regional Director of the Office 
of Distribution and Arthur Klein, Pro- 
curement and Price Support Division, 
representing the War Food Administra- 
tion; George Robbins, director, California 
Packing Corp., and alternate O. E. 
Seegelken, regional sales manager, Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., canned and dried 
foods; Austin S. Iglehart, president, and 
A. E. Stevens, executive, General Foods, 
Inc., all processed foods; George A. 
Schmidt, Jr., vice-president, Stahl-Meyer 
& Co., canned meats; D. D. Fredericks, 
regional sales manager, Armour & Co., 
fresh meats; Walter T. Fitzpatrick, 
Grocery Products sales manager, Borden 
Co.; Edwin Smithson, president, Edwin 
Smithson Co., brokers; John Houck, M. 
W. Houck & Brother, alternate, brokers; 
P. D’Aostino, vice-president, National 
Association of Retail Grocers of the 
United States; Albert Wendel, president, 
New York State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers; Charles Parr, A. & P.; 
William H. Eden, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Stores; Don Kennedy, treasurer, 
King Kullen Stores; Francis L. Whit- 
marsh, president, Francis H. Leggett & 
Co., wholesalers; Sol Chalek, general 
manager, Associated Food Stores Pur- 
chasing Corporation, retail owned co- 
operatives; Morris H. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, Hoffman and Mayer, poultry; 
Howard Cunningham, vice-president, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., and Carl J. Ahlers, 
Jr., vice-president, Carl Ahlers, Inc. 
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. Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


PRICING PET FOOD 


A method by which manufacturers of 
pet foods may recalculate their maxi- 
mum prices to cover increased raw ma- 
terial costs, was provided the industry 
August 31 by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in the issuance of a new 
regulation dealing with these com- 
modities. 

The products covered under the new 
measure, which is effective September 
4, 1944, include all moist, frozen, de- 
hydrated and dry pet foods. Pet foods 
containing horsemeat are not included 
in this regulation. They are covered by 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 367 
(Horsemeat). Export sales of pet foods, 
emergency sales to government agencies, 
and pet foods manufactured for labora- 
tory experimental work also are not cov- 
ered in this action. 

Formerly pet foods have been priced 
under the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, which “froze” a manufacturer’s 
price to the highest price he charged 
during March 1942. Now, a processor 
may refigure his ceiling as follows: 


(1) For dry pet foods: If a processor 
is using the same formula that he used 
in March 1942, or he has changed his 
formula since that date, he may add all 
increases in the cost of the ingredients 
and packaging materials since March 
1942. 

(2) For moist or frozen pet food: A 
processor wishing to refigure his ceiling 
prices must file an application with the 
OPA in Washington, D. C., within 30 
days after the effective date of the regu- 
lation. The application must contain a 
description of the pet food, including the 
kind and amount of each ingredient, the 
brand name, the weight and type of 
package, the number of packages to a 
shipping unit (a shipping unit has a 
minimum net weight of 20 pounds and 
a maximum net weight of 100 pounds), 
the maximum margin he wishes to have 
and the method he used in figuring this 
margin. 


SNAP BEAN CEILING PRICES 

(Continued from page 7) 
38 sieve, fancy grade, a permitted in. 
crease of 32 cents per dozen No. 2 cans 
and a price range of from $1.45 to $1.67 
per dozen cans. After subtracting the 
1l-cent subsidy, the highest price any 
processor may charge for these No. 2 
cans of beans is $1.56 per dozen. This 
compares with a 1943 flat price of $1.60 
per dozen cans. 


For cut snap beans in Area 1—4-sieve, 
fancy grade, the permitted increase is 
32 cents per dozen No. 2 cans and the 
price range is from $1.23 to $1.41 per 
dozen cans. The highest price any pro- 
cessor can charge, after subtracting the 
subsidy, is $1.30 per dozen cans. Last 
year’s flat price was $1.40 per dozen No, 
2 cans. 


For cut snap beans in Area 7 (Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kansas), 
5-sieve and up, standard grade, the per- 
mitted increase is 24 cents per dozen 
No. 2 cans and the price range is from 
95 cents to $1.09 per dozen cans. High- 
est processor ceiling for this grade and 
can size is, with subsidy subtracted, 98 
cents per dozen cans, compared with a 
1943 flat price of $1.05 per dozen cans. 

The supplement also provides a method 
of computing the subsidy for other can 
sizes than those priced in the formula. 
Tables of differentials are set up for 
pricing other container types and sizes, 
other styles of pack and blends of sieve 
sizes, and dollar-and-cent ceiling prices 
(generally at the mid-point of each price 
range) are provided for use by proces- 
sors who are unable to establish a base 
price. 

This supplement also establishes 
maximum prices for two blends of all 
green asparagus not priced when ceilings 
were issued for asparagus. 


A change is made in prices for packed 
red sour cherries, No. 10 cans, for the 
state of Washington to correct an error 
in computation. The correct permitted 
increase for this can size is $3.18 per 
dozen cans. It was formerly stated as 
$2.45. The correct permitted increase 
is from $10.50 to $11.70. It was formerly 
stated as from $9.77 to $10.97. 


TRACTOR 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 
"A Complete Course in Canning” 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE 


The 6th Edition 


FOR 


CANNING OR 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING 


FREEZING 


EQUIPMENT 


Comeanyw Westminster, M 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS—CLEANERS 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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Contro€ 
GREATER EFFICIENCY | ee 
Chapman 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
360 pages of proved pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 
cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS 
everything ‘‘Canable’’. 
AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. “| would not take $1,000.00 for my 


Stamped in Gold. copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 
All the newest times and temperatures . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 


All the newest and latest products . . . temperatures and RIGHT procedure .. . 


- Fruits * Vegetables « Meats « Milk + by Distributors to KNOW canned foods... 


Soups ¢ Preserves « Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
Juices e Butters Dry Packs (soaked) of food preservation. 

Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 

il, with full instructions from the growing For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


rough to the warehouse. . . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


BONDED VIBRATING SCREENS remove solids from 
liquids and canning wastes. They are used for di-watering, and 
di-aerating, cleaning, sizing, grading, almost any type of screen- 
ing operation, wet or dry. Make your product more uniform 
and of higher quality at less cost. Large capacity screen 
$495.00. Bonded Motor Truck Scales, 15 ton, 22’ x 9’ platform, 
$440.00. 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform, $815.00. Many sizes and 
capacities in stock. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 new 10 ft. Chisholm-Ryder pre-heater; 1 new 
Chisholm-Ryder juice extractor; 1 Ayars 12 pocket juice filler 
for No. 2 cans; 1 new Chisholm-Ryder tomato chopper pump; 
1 F. M. C. french style bean slicer; 1 Knapp labeling machine; 
1 Sterling 10 hp. electric motor; 1 Robins bean blancher, 8 ft. 
in length; 2 Model B Chisholm-Ryder bean snippers. Adv. 4471, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel Tilting Kettle; Jumbo Crowner; 
Haller Filler; D & L half gallon Washer; Stainless Steel Dcuble 
Pipe Heat Exchangers; Gravity Conveyor. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—14” wide 2%” diameter Gravity Conveyor; dé 
K 24-spout Filler for juices; Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettle, 
Adv. 4476, The Canning Trade. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4457, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Complete Peach Canning Outfit; advise age, con- 
dition, best cash price. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 

WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermome- 
ters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 401 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


ELDERBERRIES—Stemmed and straight frozen in barrels. 
Shipment soon as properly frozen @ 10%c Pittsburgh. These 
excellent quality. No restrictions wine trade. Tenser & Phipps, 
308 Commonwealth Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 medium and 2 large Chisholm-Ryder Model B 
bean snippers in good running condition. Adv. 4472, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One 175 gal. and one 50 gal. Jacketed Copper 
Kettles. H. H. Albertson, Oxmead Road, Burlington, N. J. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—6,000 pounds Burpees Stringless Green Pod 
Beans at 18c per pound. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Horizontal and Standard Vertical Retorts; S/J 
Copper Kettles; M & S and Ayars Fillers; CRCO and Buck 
Snippers; Langsenkamp. Model A Juice Extractors; Spinach 
Machinery; Electric Motors. Liquidating four plants at this 
time. Write, wire or telephone: Ashley Mixon Canning Machin- 
ery Exchange, Plainview, Tex. 


FOR SALE—1 Cooling Tank, Conveyor Type, 4 feet x 4 feet 
x 60 feet, made of 10 gauge steel plate, A-1 condition, complete 
with 5 HP Motor and variable speed drive. R. G. Free, 2037 
Alvin St., Toledo, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Galion Juice Filter, practically new, No. 357; 
price $500.00 F.O.B. Geo. W. Haxton & Son, Inc., Oakfield, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One French Style FMC Bean Slitter, good condi- 
tion, price $495.00. One Knapp Labeling Machine which labels 
from 8 oz. to No. 2% size ean, needs some repairs, price $100.00. 
Adv. 4475, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—Modern Cannery. Complete new plant i: its 
third season of operation, located in the heart of South (aro- 
lina’s best fruit and vegetable district. Has faculties for pack- 
ing asparagus, string beans, peppers, tomatoes, greens, peaches, 
pork and beans, red kidney beans, etc. All facilities—cen ered 
in large and growing market area. Adv. 4474, The Canning 
Trade. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capaci‘, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent »0si- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, ‘raft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4448, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Field Man. Year-round operations, field «rops 
in summer and mushrooms through winter. Want expericnced 
field man. Write your complete history. Exceptional opor- 
tunity to right man. Michigan Mushroom Co., Inc., Niles, ‘ich. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


BY MARRIAGE ONLY 


“Vc, wife and I, were out driving the other day and passed 
a farmer’s wagon drawn by a team of mules. The mules turned 
their heads toward us and bawled out a rather friendly greeting. 

I said to the wife: ‘Relatives of yours, no doubt?’ 

She replied: ‘Yes, by marriage.’ ” 


FIRST EXPERIENCE 


A young woman who seemed to be having her first experience 
in a bank, approached the window of a paying teller and gave 
him a large check which she wanted to cash. 

“How shall I give you the money?” the teller inquired. 

“Oh,” replied the young woman in some confusion, “I'll just 
hold out my hand and you can put the money in it.” 


AT HOME 


Policeman (to tramp asleep on a bench in the park)—Come, 
wake up, there. 

Tramp—Isn’t this forest park? 

Policeman—Yes, this is forest park. 

Tramp (with a sudden assumption of dignity)—Well, I’m Mr. 
Forest. 


MISPLACED LILY 


The demure young bride, her face a revelation of winsome 
innocence, slowly walked down the church aisle, clinging to the 
arm of her father. As she reached the platform before the altar, 
her dainty foot brushed a potted flower, upsetting it. She 
looked at the spilled dirt, gravely, then, raising her childlike 
eyes to the sedate face of the old minister, said, “That’s a 
hell of a place to put a lily.” 


CHANGE 


Jackson, the Negro handyman, told fabulous stories of his 
“adventures” in colorful superlatives. When he felt good he 
felt “hoppier den a frog’s hind legs,” and when he was mad 
he was “madder den a bee which stung himself by mistake.” 
Once in telling of a graveyard incident he cast around for the 
proper metaphor to impress his audience with his fright. 

“You know how scared Ah was?” he demanded. “Ah was so 
scared dat nex’ mawning when de sun comes up blame me if 
Ah hadn’t gone and — —” 

“You, Jackson,” his wife Sarah snorted. “I suppose you gonna 
say youl was so scared you turned white.” 

Jackson drew himself up with all the dignity in the world. 

: “Of -ose Ah hadn’t turned white,” he said. “But mah shadow 
ad.” 


LAST ORDER 
A |: ‘y ealled up her grocer by telephone the other morning, 
and, : er scolding the man she said: 
“Ar . what’s more, the next order you get from me will be 
the la T’ll ever give you.” 
“It vobably will, madam,” said the voice at the other end 
of the vire; “you are talking to an undertaker.” 


WORD PAINTERS 
Vis’ »—How does the land lie out this way? 
Nat e—It ain’t the land that lies; it’s the real estate agents. 
Wif -How do you like this dress? I bought it on the in- 
stallm plan? 


Hus nd—It looks as if you had only put on the first in 
Stallm 
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CORRUGATED e SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 


MORRAL CORN 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 

CORN CUTTER 

For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


MORRAL LABELING MACHINE 


and other machinery 


CUTTER 


Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


Establish a valuable post-war 
connection and get quicker, more 
efficient distribution of your products 
through this growing association of over 
250 top wholesalers and chain grocers. 
SELL DIRECT to us in carload lots or less — one sale, one 
bill, one shipment. We can use all sizes and types of 
canned and dried FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FISH. Immediate 
cash and ration points. Give us details. Write, wire or 
telephone your best offer, collect. 


Reference, Marine Midland or any N. Y. Bank. 
ASSOCIATED FOOD FACTORS 


Executive offices, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses thai 
supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


4A PORTE 
ALL PURPOSE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING 


“ For Pickling, Canning, Freezing, De- 
| hydrating, Packaging and Shipping. 
In every phase of food processing 
LA PORTE Flexible Steel Conveyor 
Belting isserving efficiently at lower 
| cost. It will withstand all impacts 
at the loading chute. It resists 
cold. It will not stretch or deteri- 
orate while not in use. And, in ad- 
dition, it requires no dressing or 
} special maintenance to keep it at 
peak efficiency. The open mesh 
feature speeds up draining, drying 
and sterilizing with steam gun or 
~ scalding water. 
It grips the friction drum firmly 
preventing slipping and needless 
wear on belt and pulley stands. 


Ask your Mill Supply House for La Porte Conveyor Belting in Galvanized 
Steel—Available any length and practically any width—or write to 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


BOX 124 LA PORTE, INDIANA 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, III. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SALT DISPENSERS 
Scientific Tablet Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONINGS 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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Ayars 


TOMATO and CITRUS 


JUICE FILLER 


Used by leading Manufacturers 
for filling Tomato and Citrus 
Juice, also 


Tomato Pulp and Puree, Clear Soups etc. 
Fruits, String Beans, Beets, etc. 
Designed for high 


Has no air vent stems to damage fruit. 
speed. Belt drive or direct connected. Fills absolutely 
accurate. NoCan NoFill. Rapid Valve. Built in three 
sizes: Eight Valve, Twelve Valve and Sixteen Valve. 


Prices on request. 


AYARS MACHINE CoO., Salem, New Jersey 


natural color 

in spinach 

and greens 

+ after blanching. No waste; no bruising or tearing of 

s, the product. All steel, welded construction. Thor- 
ee oughly practical and will give years of service. 


Write for fulldetails. Or— 
Ask for General Catalog 
No. 700. 

on your part. 


No obligation 


Equipped with 
flow and drain. 
clean-out door 


cleaning of tank. 
mended as a practical pre-washer. 


over- 
Extra 
permits frequent 

Highly recom- 


SPINACH SPRAY WASHER + 
Most practical 
M machine for re- Unusually heavy “# 
i moving sand, THE HOUSE OF construction for 
twigs, end debris ROBINS special- capacity loads. 
of all kinds. Drum ‘ 
is especially [ izesin all typesof 
galvanized wire Canning Machin spray washing 
\ cloth, 34" mesh, ery. Here we throughout leng- a 
‘ma- offer the cannerof th of cylinder. 
chined Cast-tron Does a thorough 
rings. Strongly Spinach, Turnip washing job. 
built for long Greens and simi- 
lar products, four 
8 distinctive ma- SPINACH WASHER or SOAKER TANK a 
chines whic will Three revolving rotary 
ach or greens to a thor- 
i “0 help ough washing. Auto- 
lancher etter pac 12) tents into Spray Washer 


-K-ROBINS ana COMPANY, Inc. 33°" 


MANUFACTURERS OF CANNING EQUIPMENT 
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CLARK’S BUSH LIMA 


The orginal green-seeded Henderson type 


EXCLUSIVELY BRED AND GROWN 


Earliest of the green-seeded type, normally maturing 


with Henderson’s Bush when planted in season. 


VERY PROLIFIC AND OF HIGH QUALITY 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. 
Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Atlanta 2 Cambridge, N.Y. Greeley Indianapolis4 los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 Milford, Conn. e Oakland 1 e Salinas San Antonio 6 


